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Organizational  development  is  concerned  with  improving  organization  effectiveness 
through  the  introduction  of  a number  of  concepts,  techniques,  and  strategies 
that  have  evolved  from  behavioral  science  study  and  research.  The  organizations' 
development  approach  Involves  a deliberately  planned  and  managed  effort  to  guide 
and  utilize  human  resoiirces  in  a manner  so  that  individuals  are  motivated  to 
work  toward  organizational  objectives  as  a means  of  achieving  their  own  goals. 
The  techniques  and  strategies  to  be  followed  are  determlnec^  through  continual 
diagnosis  of  the  prevailing  circumstances.  The  use  of  trained  consultants 
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greatly  facilitates  the  Identlflcatiorvoi  ^organizational  problems  and  the 
subsequent  action  planning  to  intervene  in  resolving  problems.  The  major 

conclusions  of  the  study  are; 

(1)  Organizational  development  has  evolved  from  society's  progressively 
increasing  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  worker  as  well  as  from  Industry's 
continual  efforts  to  improve  worker  productivity. 

(2)  Organizational  development  Is  beneficial  for  some  organizations  under 
certain  conditions;  it  does  have  application  within  the  Department  of  Defense 
(DOD) , both  at  the  troop  unit  level  and  within  a Headquarters.  Organizational 
development  alno  has  limitations  and  thus  should  remain  as  an  available 
management  strategy  for  the  leader  to  consider. 

(3)  To  enhance  the  probability  of  success  in  applying  the  organizational 
development  concept,  the  use  of  trained  facilitators  is  essential.  Success 
will  also  be  determined  by  the  degree  of  consistency  between  the  top  management 
philosophy  and  the  underlying  theory  that  supports  the  organizational  developmen 
concept . 

Research,  lectures,  interview‘d,  and  personal  participation  in  organizational 
development  efforts  were  utilised  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT:  AN  AVAILABLE 

MANAGEMENT  STRATEGY 

The  term  "organizational  development"  first  emerged 

in  managerial  writings  less  than  two  decades  ago.  It 

has  since  been  us-d  widely,  and  often  loosely,  in  both 

the  literature  of  management  as  well  as  by  different 

individals  who  describe  its  application.  While  the 

term  remains  anything  but  precise,  most  definitions 

currently  in  use  agree  in  substance  that  organizational 

development-- OD,  for  short--is  "a  planned,  managed, 

systematic  process  to  change  the  culture,  systems, 

and  behavior  of  an  organization,  in  order  to  improve 

the  organization's  effectiveness  in  solving  its  problems 

and  achieving  its  objectives."^  Presumably  because  OH 

connotes  a wide  variety  of  approaches  and  functions  with 

a basic  strategy  aim  of  organizational  improvement,  the 

Army  has  adopted  usage  of  the  term  "Organizational 
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Effectiveness"  or  OE  . 


THE  OD  CONCEPT 

Peter  Drucker  has  indicated  that  making  effective 
decisions  is  one  of  the  most  important  concerns  of  top 
manage  mi  ent.  The  decision  itself  and  certainly  the 
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organization.  In  order  for  the  nanager  to  understand 
the  OD  concept  and  to  evaluate  it  as  a possible  manage- 
ment strategy  to  adopt,  it  is  necessary  to  review  briefly 
the  assumptions  supporting  management  theories.  McGregor 
describes  "Theory  X"  as  the  traditional  view  of  direction 
and  control  wherein  authority  is  the  central  indispensable 
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means  of  managerial  control.  Most  of  the  other  principles 
of  organization,  such  as  unity  of  command,  staff  and 
line,  span  of  control,  etc.,  are  directly  derived  from 
this  author itorian  model.  In  the  military  environment, 
these  principles  have  not  only  been  the  basis  fcr  its 
organization,  but  authority  is  enforceable  through  a 
wide  range  of  ai’ailable  administrative,  non  judical, 
as  well  as  courts-martial  processes.  At  the  core  of  any 
theory  concerning  the  management  of  human  resources  are 
assumptions  about  human  behavior  and  motivation.  L'nder 
Theory  X,  the  implicit  ass ump t i ons  about  human  behavior 
may  be  summarized  as  follows:  (1)  because  the  average 

humari  being  has  an  inherent  dislike  of  work  and  will  avoid 
it  if  he  can,  most  people  must  be  coerced,  controlled, 
directed,  and  threatened  with  punishment  in  order  to 
achieve  organizational  objectives,  and  (2)  the  average 
human  being  prefers  to  be  directed,  wishes  to  avoid 
responsibility,  has  little  ambitions,  and  wants  security 
above  a 1 1 . ^ 
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Some  of  the  most  troublesome  problems  in  managing 
human  resources  have  been  directly  traceable  to  over 
reliance  on  authority.  Consequently,  the  human  relations 
movement  started  some  forty  years  ago  as  an  inquiry  into 
how  people  in  organizations  d_o  behave,  not  s hou  1 d behave  . 
The  classical  Hawthorne  studies  reported  by  Ro e t h 1 i sbe r g e r 
and  Dickson  in  Management  and  the  Worker  (lii'')  revealed 
a very  complicated  and  different  phenomenon  existed  in 
tne  industrial  setting,  calling  for  a new  conception  of 
collaboration  and  leadership.  In  short,  the  view  emerged 
that  the  social  structure  of  any  partii  u 1 <3  f C O ITi  pan  y 
determines  the  attitudes,  feelings,  and  sentiments 
concerning  duties  and  obligations,  all  of  wb. ich  affect 
the  kind  of  collaboration  and  communication  expected  of 
management  as  well  as  the  kind  of  behavior  that  can  be 
expected  fio.r.  others.^  Subsequent  behavioral  science 
research  led  to  the  formulation  of  vastly  different 
management  assumptions  than  those  reflected  under  Theory  X. 
In  summary,  McGregor's  "Theory  Y"  assumptions  view 
individuals:  (1)  as  having  initiative  to  work,  (2) 

as  having  the  ability  to  make  and  carry  out  decisions 
in  work,  (3)  as  learning  not  only  to  accept  but  to  seek 
responsibility,  (4)  as  exercising  self-direction  and 
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self-control  in  the  service  of  objectives  to  which 

committed,  and  (5)  as  deriving  satisfaction  of  ego 

from  the  achievement  of  the  commitment  to  organizational 
7 

objectives . 

While  Theory  X assumptions  are  deeply  engrained 
based  on  widely  prevalent  and  successful  use  of  the 
authoritarian  model  over  time,  socialocical  changes 
have  and  are  occurring  which  challenge  both  their  validity 
end  usefulness.  Many  managers  recognize  that  if  the 
assumptions  supporting  Theory  V are  valid,  opportunities 
exist  to  create  conditions  that  would  enable  improved 
effectiveness  to  be  attained  through  tapping  the 
unrealized  pote.itial  of  human  resources.  Thus  the  OD 
concept  evolved  based  largely  on  the  assumptions  supporting 
the  Theory  V management  philosophv’.  The  prevailing 
emphasis  of  OD  is  not  so  much  on  what  is  done,  but  h o w 
it  IS  done  and  the  underlying  rationale  for  doinq  it 
that  way.  While  OD  does  not  deny  that  authority  is  an 
appropriate  means  for  control  under  certain  conditions, 
the  main  thrust  of  the  OD  effort  is  to  create  an  environ- 
ment which  will  encourage  commitment  to  organization 
objectives  by  providing  opportunities  for  the  exercise 
of  involvement,  initiative,  and  ingenuity  in  achieving 
them.  In  applying  this  concept,  the  management  strategy 
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recognizes  that  both  individual  motivation  and  the 

informal  social  relationships  that  develop  within  an 

organization  modify  the  formal  structure  and  influence 
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organizational  effectiveness. 

In  evaluating  the  relationship  between  individual 
motivation  and  work,  there  appears  to  be  general  agree- 
ment among  behavioral  scientists  which  relates  in  one 
form  or  another  to  Abraham  Maslow's  h i e r a r c hy -o f - ne ed s 
concept.  According  tc  Maslow,  we  are  all  motivated  by 
a number  of  basic  needs,  which  can  roughly  be  categorized 
into  physiological  needs,  secaiity  iieeds,  social  needs, 
ego  needs,  and  self-actualization  needs.  The  hierarchy 
means  that  the  needs  on  lower  levels  are  active  motivator 
only  until  they  are  reasonably  satisfied)  then  the  next 
higher  level  need  takes  over.  While  a satisfied  need  is 
not  an  active  motivator  any  longer,  man  is  a wanting 
animal  and  there  will  always  be  a higher  need  to  take 
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its  place.  An  interesting  phenomonen  emerges  when 
applying  the  converse  situation  to  this  view.  Namely, 
v.'hen  man's  needs  are  thwarted,  he  behaves  in  ways  which 
tend  to  defeat  organizational  objectives:  he  becomes 

resistant,  antagonistic,  uncooperative.  According  to 
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McGregor,  such  behavior  is  a consequence,  not  a cause. 


Now  that  the  framework  or  theory  from  which  CD 
evolved  has  been  established,  further  comment  can  be 
made  concerning  the  definition  of  OD.  A common  thread 
binding  all  definitions  of  OD  emphasizes  that  it  is  a 
planned  process  to  improve  the  functioning  and  effective- 
ness of  the  organization.  French  and  Bell  stress  that 
OD  IS  "a  long-range  effort  to  improve  an  organization's 
problem-solving  and  renewal  processes,  particularly 

through  a more  effective  and  collaborative  management 
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of  organization  culture."  Every  organization  has  its 

own  unique  culture,  which  provides  an  indicator  of  the 

climate  or  health  of  the  organization.  The  term  "culture" 

used  in  this  sense,  refers  to  "prevailing  patterns  of 

activities,  interactions,  norms,  sentiments,  (including 

1 2 

feelings),  attitudes,  values,  and  products."  To 

change  the  culture  means  to  cnange  the  system  of  beliefs 
and  values  of  the  organization  , and  to  integrate  individual 
goals  with  organizational  objectives.  Traditionally,  the 
cultural  element  of  an  organization's  entity  is  not  fully 
recognized  or  examined,  as  it  is  the  hidden  or  suppressed 
domain  of  the  inform. a 1 system  which  is,  none  the  less, 
omnipresent.  Therefore,  the  work  situation  must  also  be 
vie'.ved  as  a social  system  in  order  for  the  manager  to  be 
perceptive  ii;  recognizing  and  satisfying  man's  social 
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needs  in  ways  which  tend  to  reinforce  organizational 


objectives.  By  "system’  is  meant  something  which  must 
be  considered  as  a whole  because  each  part  bears  a 
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relationship  of  interdependence  to  every  other  part. 
THE  OD  PROCESS 


This  section  will  describe  the  OD  process  and  a few 
of  the  techniques  whose  objectives  are  to  make  progress 
in  applying  the  OD  concept  and  theory  to  practice.  As 
previously  indicated,  OD  evolved  as  a result  of  change 
in  views  gained  from  studies  and  research  in  the  behavior 
sciences.  The  OD  concept  recognizes  that  change  is 
continuous,  and  that  management's  biggest  challege  is 
the  successful  introduction  of  needed  change  into  the 
organization.  Thus,  param.ount  recognition  is  given  to 
the  idea  that  an  organization  is  not  a static  entity, 
and  if  it  is  to  survive  and  prosper  with  efficiency,  it 
must  cope  with  eve:,  dramatic  changes  impacting  from  both 
the  external  environment  and  within  its  formal  and  informal 

The  OD  process  is  in  many  respects  not  unlike  the 
"Estimate  of  the  Situation"  so  familiar  to  military 
leaders.  The  CD  em.phasis  is  on  coal  setting  (define 
the  objective)  and  the  gathering  of  informat:. on  concerning 
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the  available  resources  and  existing  relationships 
(facts  bearing  on  the  situation)  in  order  tc  hecermine 
the  needed  intervention  (selected  course  of  action)  to 
insure  organization  effectiveness  in  completing  the 
tasks  (mission  accomplishment).  Thus,  goal  setting  is 
not  only  linked  with  the  problem-solving  process,  but 
the  success  of  any  developmental  effort  of  an  organization 
may  be  guaged  from  the  empha  s is  given  to  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  t)ie  goals  it  sets.  More  important, 
however,  is  that  the  degree  of  effectiveness  in  achieve- 
ment of  the  goals  depends,  to  a large  extent,  upon  the 
degree  of  commitment  to  the  goals  by  the  people  in  the 
organization  who  mast  achieve  them.  One  of  the  most 
pronounced  values  ot  OD  is  recognition  that  people  are 
more  committed  to  achieving  goals  if  they  had  a voice  in 
establishing  them.  Participation  (involvement  of  people) 
becomes  a key  consideration. 

Another  element  of  the  OD  process  which  precedes, 
happens  concurrently  with  and  subsequently  to  the 
introduction  of  OD  intervention  techniques,  is  the 
need  to  make  a thorough  and  continuous  diagnosis  of  the 
organization.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  diagnosis  is 
to  identify  and  treat  the  cause  (the  existing  issues  and 
problems),  not  the  symptoms  that  often  mask  the  real  issues. 
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This  assessment  is  particularly  critical  so  as  to 
minimize  the  probability  of  introducing  unneeded  change, 
which  can  be  severely  disruptive  and  counter-productive. 

With  respect  to  collecting  data,  a number  of  techniques 
are  available  and  include  interview,  use  of  questionnaires, 
and  direct  observation  in  work  situations,  to  include 
staff  meetings  and  other  group  sensing  (problem  identi- 
fication-solving) sessions.  The  methods  chosen,  as  well 
as  how  and  who  conducts  the  diagnosis,  depend  upon  the 
prevailing  circumstances:  the  time  and  resources 

available,  the  skill  level  of  supervisors,  and  the  needs 
of  the  organization. 

At  this  stage  in  exatning  the  OD  process,  a number  of 

unresolved  questions  and  issues  start  tc  emerge.  For 

instance,  a major  controversy  in  the  OD  field  is  whether 

or  not  the  OD  specialist  must  be  a part  of  the  organization 

or  external  to  it.  There  is  even  disagreement  over 
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whether  a specialist  is  needed  at  all.  Most  OD 

organizations  do  utilize  an  "OD  Specialist"  or  "Third 
Party"  to  observe,  analyze,  and  to  "feedback"  observations 
to  aid  groups  and  individuals  in  improving  the  communication 
processes.  Other  uri  resolved  questions  pertain  to  the 
role  of  management  and  whether  the  CD  effort  should  be 
organization  wide  or  undertaken  only  within  those 
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organizational  units  that  ask  for  OD  intervention. 

Beckhard  includes  in  his  primary  definition  of  OD 

the  stipulation  that  the  effort  must  be  "organization- 
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wide  and  managed  from  the  top."  In  the  military 

environment,  a comment  that  traditionally  has  been 

expressed  is  that  "leadership  begins  at  the  top". 

This  suggests  the  very  critical  role  of  the  commander's 

position  and  his  commitment  to  activities.  Blake,  the 

codeveloper  of  the  Managerial  Grid,  one  of  the  most 

widely  used  OD  approaches,  not  only  provides  for  top- 

management  commitment  but  requires  top  management's 

X 6 

active  participation  in  the  effort.  On  the  other  .-and, 
Grid  OD  is  designed  to  be  implemented  without  the  use 
of  any  third  parties;  however.  Grid  OD  specialists  do 
provide  face-to-face  contributions  at  key  points  throughout 
the  six-phase  sequence.^' 

While  the  analysis  of  the  organizational  environment 
is  a multidimensional  and  on-going  undertaking,  this 
diagnosis  should  provide  the  basis  for  determining  the 
intervention  (planned  change)  needed,  and  possible 
techniques  that  could  be  adopted  to  improve  the  effective- 
ness and  overall  functioning  of  the  organization.  There 
are  many  tecliniques  used  to  facilitate  the  OD  process, 
and  to  attempt  to  describe  and  evaluate  each  is  beyond 
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the  scope  of  this  paper.  Rather,  a few  of  the  comr.on 
techniques  having  application  to  a wide  range  of 
organizational  situations  will  be  identified  in  ordor 
to  highlight  the  focus  or  thrust  of  the  OD  process. 

The  existing  needs  of  the  organization  determine  the 
specific  strategies  to  be  followed.  For  instance, 
the  interventions  planned  and  managed  to  deal  with 
conflict  resolution  within  one  division  may  not  bear 
a close  relation  to  interventions  needed  to  cope  with 
other  internal  situations  which  can  be  identified  as 
restraining  efficiency  in  operations.  On  the  other 
hand,  team  building  efforts  may  be  the  focus  at  more 
than  one  level  in  order  to  facilitate  group  functioning 
and  to  improve  coordination  and  the  flow  of  information 
between  organizational  levels.  Thus,  interventions  may 
be  of  a technical,  administrative  or  social  nature) 
frequently,  techniques  are  used  in  conjunction  with  each 
other.  While  the  preceding  suggests  the  broaden  scope  of 
the  OD  effort,  the  key  to  understanding  the  OD  approach 
nevertheless  is  in  the  involvement  of  people  within  the 
organization  in  carrying  out  activities.  For  this  reason, 
the  main  focus  of  OD  has  always  been  on  the  process  of 
com.municaticr.  s and  strategies  used  in  oocial  interventions. 
OD  efforts  start  with  the  premise  that  free  and  open 
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communications  is  the  key  to  organizational  effectiveness. 
This  management  approach  recognizes  the  role  and  influence 
of  the  group  as  a social  unit  and  endeavors  to  create 
an  organizational  culture  wherein  people  support  and 
trust  each  other,  and  participate  co 1 1 abo r at i ve ly  in  the 

functioning  of  the  organization. 

1 8 

The  Managerial  Grid  technique  involving  the  use  of 
a Matrix  having  "concern  for  People"  on  the  Y axis  and 
"concern  for  Production"  on  the  X axis  provides  a six 
phased  process  aimed  to  enable  the  manager  to  maximize 
concern  for  both  production  and  people.  Grid  OD  is  an 
approach  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  entire 
organization  by  properly  managing  its  culture  and  should 
be  reviewed  by  anyone  who  wants  to  give  serious  consideration 
to  the  OD  process.  Another  basic  intervention  model  which 
encompasses  most  OD  efforts  and  uses  a consultant  to  assist 
working  groups  is  "action  research".  The  action  research 
model  consists  of  (1)  a preliminary  diagnosis,  (2)  data 
gathering  from  the  client  group,  (3)  data  feedback  to  the 
client  group,  (4)  data  exploration  by  the  client  group, 
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(5)  probelm  diagnosis,  (6)  action  planning,  and  (7)  action. 
Still  another  model  is  "Team  Development”  in  which  teams 
of  co-workers  engage  in  discussions  to  explore  organizational 
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behavior  and  operational  problems.  A consultant  or 


facilitator  is  normally  utilized  to  clarify  roles  and 
to  aid  in  improving  communications  and  interaction. 
Participation  and  collaboration  on  various  issues  that 
emerge  serve  to  clarify  misperceptions,  stimulate  feelings 
of  trust  and  mutual  support,  and  modify  behavior  patterns 
that  are  more  conducive  to  achieving  organizational  goals 
and  objectives.  Frequently,  team  building  activities 
are  launched  subsequent  to  sending  supervisors  off  to  ^ 
management  training  workshop  to  gain  self-awareness  of 
their  own  leadership  behavior  and  the  principles  of 
interpersonal  relations. 

The  foregoing  brief  description  of  intervention 
techniques  and  change  methodologies  has  been  general. 

There  is  no  condensed  formula  or  standard  operating 
procedure  to  follow,  and  different  authors  use  different 
labels  to  describe  similar  developmental  activities. 
Regardless  of  the  techniques  utilized,  the  initial 
intervention  strategy  concentrates  on  the  informal 
social  system:  the  values,  attitudes,  feelings, 

sentiments,  group  norms,  and  prevailing  patterns  of 
activities  making  up  the  culture  and  climate  of  the 
organization.  This  j.  s the  domain  where  the  major 
impediments  to  organizational  effectiveness  prevail  and 
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where  opportunities  reside  for  the  OD  manager.  He 


must  activate  the  members  of  his  organization,  enabling 
them  to  satisfy  their  needs  by  participating  and 
contributing  to  solving  the  needs  of  the 
If  successful,  a commitment  emerges  and  true 
effectiveness  will  be  achieved.  Therefore,  the  need 
for  an  evaluative  study  of  the  OD  process  and  the 
alternative  approaches  is  emphasized  in  order  for  the 
manager  to  first  gain  a clear  understanding  of  what 
OD  is  (and  what  it  is  not/,  and  secondly,  to  acquire 
a skill  level  in  his  leadership  role  for  use  of  tne 
OD  strategy. 


APPLICATION  OF  OD  WITHIN  DOD 


OD  applications  have  become  increasingly  evident  in 
many  of  the  civilian  institutions  of  our  industrial 
society.  Since  the  primary  overall  objective  of  OD  is 
to  improve  organizational  effectiveness,  it  would  appear 
that  OD  should  be  applicable  to  military  organizations 
as  well.  Critics  quickly  point  out  however,  that  the 
autocratic  leadership  model  best  supports  the  military 
environment  and  missions;  that  participative  management 
will  rapidly  erode  those  leadership  prerogatives  which 
are  essential  for  effective  command  and  control.  Certainly, 
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the  successful  military  leader  might  be  highly  skeptical 
and  in  the  end,  opt  to  pass  on  OD.  Vet  many  other 
successful  professionals  will  ponder  the  issue  deliberately 
and  at  least  theoretically  ask,  "Is  there  a better  way?" 
Perhaps  the  enlightened  leader  who  develops  an  appreciation 
and  understanding  of  OD  following  a challenging  command 
assignment  might  yearn  "to  do  it  all  over  again  utilizing 
OD."  Several  OD  applications  have  been  undertaken  in 
each  of  the  military  services.  Unfortunately,  no  reliable 
means  presently  exists  to  evaluate  how  extensive  the 
applications  have  been  and  more  importantly,  to  evaluate 
the  results  achieved.  Currently,  an  Army-wide  effort  is 
underway  to  train  Organizational  Effectiveness  Staff 
Officers  and  to  monitor  the  reactions  and  perceptions 
toward  the  use  of  the  OESO  in  establishing  OE  programs 
at  the  battalion  level.  Sufficient  general  officer  interest 
appears  to  prevail  to  at  least  get  the  OE  program  launched 
on  a sizeable  scale. 

The  transition  to  an  all  volunteer  Army  may  have 
highlighted  the  need  to  modify  leadership  behavior  styles. 
The  new  soldier  of  the  modern  Army  has  more  and  better 
education  than  before,  brings  higher  expectations  and 
new  attitudes  that  cut  across  racial  lines.  These  social 
trends  produce  youth  who  are  seeking  personal  freedom. 
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more  meaningful  and  challenging  work,  and  who  are  less 
likely  to  follow  orders  blindly.  In  essence,  the  attitude 
of  both  those  being  lead  and  of  society  at  large  have 
been  altered  s i g n i f i c ant  1 v > OD  (OE)  may  offer  a manage- 
ment strategy  that  preserves  command  and  control  while 
treating  and  utilizing  the  soldier  in  a manner  which 
provides  him  with  a meaningful  job,  responsibility, 
recognition,  and  personal  involvement  in  achieving  the 
organization's  objectives. 

An  OP  Application  in  the  Field 

An  early  application  of  OD  in  DOD  involves  a 
logistical  support  unit  in  Germany  in  1973.  The  2nd 
Movements  Region  was  one  of  three  almost  identical 
battalion  equivalent  organizations  with  traffic  manage- 
ment responsibility  for  geographical  areas  in  Central 
Europe,  The  2nd  Region  zone  included  all  of  the  area  in 
GeriTiany  West  of  the  Rhine  River,  with  the  primary  mission 
for  arranging  line-haul  transportation  for  over  100 
customer  units.  All  of  the  Army  Depots,  where  shipments 
originated  for  the  movement  of  all  classes  of  supplies, 
including  ammunition,  to  US  Forces  located  throughout 
Germany  were  major  customers.  The  new  commander  made 
an  initial  assessment  of  the  unit's  strengths,  weaknesses, 
existing  technical  and  managerial  skill  levels,  and  the 
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diverse  mission  responsibilities.  Based  upon  an 
analysis  and  evaluation  derived  from  personal  interviews, 
discussion,  and  group  meetings  during  and  subsequent 
to  the  orientation  period  following  assumption  of 
command,  the  need  for  and  r e cep t ib i 1 i t y of  an  OD 
management  strategy  were  apparent. 

The  OD  program  began  as  a team  development  effort 
in  the  Region  Headquarters  and  one  of  its  subordinated 
operating  units.  It  was  launched  withcut  the  aid  of 
outside  consultants  as  none  were  available. 

Initially,  team  development  sessions  were  held  daily 
with  staff  officers  and  selected  non  - corrimi  s s i c ne  d 
officers  during  the  early  training  phase.  The  short 
range  goal  was  to  establish  a management  team  that 
could  effectively  coordinate  daily  transportation 
support  requirements  and  efficiently  allocate  the 
available  transportation  resources  in  a manner  that 
would  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  each  customer. 

The  long-term  change  goals  were  to  (1)  improve 
communication  by  removing  barriers  which  cause c 
information  concerning  poor  'or  non-responsi’,'c  cccformance 
to  be  suppressed,  (2)  enhance  the  career  dev.r,.opment  and 
technical  qualification  of  enlisted  transportation 
management  supervisors  and  movement  specialists,  (3) 
establish  uniform  decision  making  criteria  and  reporting 
procedures  consistent  with  maximum,  personal  involvement 
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and  decentralization,  and  (4)  increase  the  responsiveness 
to  customers  needs  by  personal  commitment  to  providing 
a needed  service.  The  main  thrust  of  the  OD  effort 
evolved  into  supportive  training  measures  to  increase 
the  professional  qualification  of  individual  skill  levels 
and  team  performance.  The  approach  achieved  strong 
personal  commitment  to  job  performance  and  created 
an  organic  change  in  the  organizational  climate  in  which 
growth,  development,  and  renewal  were  brought  about  as 
a natural  part  of  daily  operations.  The  commander  made 
maximum  use  of  personnel  resources  by  delegating  decision 
making  to  the  level  which  could  best  assess  the  situation 
and  influence  the  pattern  of  activity  needed  to  be 
responsive  to  the  requirement.  In  turn,  the  commander 
freed  himself  to  visit  aajor  commanders  being  supported 
and  was  able  to  exert  an  influence  over  external  factors 
ha'"ing  an  impact  on  the  organization's  mission.  The 
overall  effect  within  the  unit  was  a contagious  developing 
of  norms,  sentiments,  and  values  which  guided  individuals 
and  team  members.  High  job  satisfaction  was  attained 
as  members  felt  that  (1)  they  had  an  important  job  to  do, 
(2)  they  were  doing  their  jobs  well  and  had  someone  to 
turn  to  if  they  needed  help,  and  (3)  they  were  being 
rewarded  by  appropriate  recognition  and  from  the  personal 


satisfaction  and  esteem  that  comes  from  being  viewed  as 


a professional.  While  the  above  description  and  assess- 
ments are  subjective,  monthly  command  performance  reports 
and  two  annual  inspector  general  inspections  confirm 
the  degree  of  organizational  effectiveness  achieved 
during  the  subsequent  two  year  period. 

An  OP  Application  at  a Major  Headquarters 

The  US  Army  Military  Personnel  Center  (MILPERCE'J) 
was  the  organization  selected  for  the  first  major  test 
of  the  CD  concept  in  an  Army  unit.  The  Army's  commitment 
to  this  pilot  project  surfaced  in  June  1972,  and  consultants 
from  the  Systems  Development  Corporation  formally  commenced 
the  diagnostic  phase  in  May  1973.  The  initial  program 
consisted  of  three  phases:  a diagnostic  phase,  a 

de  ve  1 opm.e  n t a 1 phase,  and  an  evaluation  phase.  Consultants 
used  individual  interviews,  sensing  sessions,  and  an 
attitude  survey  as  an  extensive  and  integrated  approach 
in  the  diagnostic  phase.  A number  of  intervention 
techniques  were  utilized  during  the  develop  rr,  antal  phase 
to  include  (1)  intern  training  program  to  develop  internal 
resources  to  sustain  the  OD  project,  (2)  action  planning 
workshops  to  improve  the  com.mun  ication  processes  and 
problem  solving  (3)  commur. . cat  ion  planning  model  to  build 


greater  organizational  cohesiveness,  and  (4)  team 

building.  The  evaluation  phase  consisted  of  interview 

data  and  written  assessments  of  the  developmental 
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efforts.  While  a wide  variance  existed  in  the  degree 

of  acceptance  of  OD  within  each  directorate,  success 
was  achieved  in  all  endeavors. 

The  follow -on  program  retains  the  main  thrust 

of  the  original  developmental  effort.  Fortunately, 

General  Mancinelli,  one  of  the  senior  Army  officers 

who  participated  in  the  pilot  test  and  a strong  OD 

advocate,  is  the  current  Director  of  MILFERCEK’s 

largest  directorate.  During  a recent  inter  view^^  e 

made  the  following  oot,>ncnts  concert,  ing  the  long-term^ 

efforts  required  to  implement  0.0  and  t.he  adaptive 

leadership  style  that  may  be  r e q u i r s r.  to  achieve 

organizational  effectiveness; 

In  my  judgment,  the  current  OE  effort 
(called  OD  by  the  non- Army  world)  is 
the  infancy  of  a new  era  which  will, 
in  the  next  decade,  replace  the  currer.  t 
"scientific  management"  philosophy  nov 
prevelant  in  all  forms  of  organizations. 

As  I would  explain  it,  OL  is  the  intro- 
duction of  a number  oi  ne\/  (at  least  new 
•CO  tne  Army’s  form  of  leadership) 
concerits,  techniques  and  strategies  which 
have  grown  out  of  behavioral  sciences 
study,  research  and  application  aimed 
at  increasing  organizational  effective- 
ness. Here  at  HILPF,  RCEN,  w-a  have 
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had  a concerted  effort  to  implement  OE 
for  more  than  three  years  and  at  times 
I feel  we  have  just  scratched  the 
surface.  The  leader  of  any  organi- 
zation who  decides  to  get  involved 
in  the  OE  program  must  accept  some 
new  tenets  about  himself  and  his 
organization  which  are  not  widely 
accepted  in  today's  Army.  One  of 
these  new  ground  rules  is  that  real 
organizational  effectiveness  or  in 
combat  arms  terms  "readiness"  can  be 
achieved  only  if  the  leader  can  obtain 
involvement  of  the  whole  organization 
in  that  goal.  It  means  leaders  will 
have  to  practice  "followership."  In 
still  other  v/ords,  it  means  that  the 
organizational  members  help  determine 
how  and  then  improve  organizational 
effectiveness  rather  than  being  told 
how  by  the  leader.  What  really  happens 
is  that  the  leader  delegates  decision 
making  to  the  level  where  it  belongs, 
freeing  himself  to  play  the  leader- 
ship roles  commensurate  with  his 
position.  And  how  pleased  the  leader 
will  be  when  he  sees  the  increased 
effectiveness  of  his  subordinates 
resulting  in  his  additional  trust 
and  confidence  in  them.  It  is  no 
easy  task  to  alter  leadership  style 
and  personal  behavior  to  bring  into 
play  practices  which  will  stimulate, 
motivate,  and  activate  organizational 
members.  Yet  if  the  leadership  in 
an  oigar.  ization  cannot  activate  the 
majority  of  its  members  to  strive 
for  real  organizational  effective- 
ness, then  the  organizat:. on  will 
never  be  truly  effective. 


SUMMARY 


The  OD  concept  and  process  evolved  from  a humanistic 
.nterest  and  concern  for  "people  in  organizations."  It 
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is  a long  term  developmental  effort  whose  central  aim 
is  to  intervene  in  a manner  that  activates  and  motivates 
members  to  improve  organizational  effectiveness.  While 
OD  has  been  successful  in  numerous  applications 
(including  DOD  organizations) , it  is  no  panacea  or 
"off  the  shelf"  system  for  improving  operational 
efficiency.  The  needs  of  the  organization  and  the 
personal  management  philosophy  of  its  top  leaders  should 
be  evaluated  before  attempting  to  implement  an  OD  program 
Every  professional  manager  should  be  familiar  with 
organizational  development  in  order  to  consider  it  as 
a possible  management  strategy  to  improve  organizational 
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